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PREFACE. 


T has been my desire to dwell, in these 

sermons, on some of the lessons of 
the war which were so obvious that they 
might miss being specially enforced ; and 
on others, which would hardly occur to 
persons not acquainted with continental 
thought and belief. 

With regard to these latter, I may 
relate an anecdote, which, as it has never 
passed from my own mind, so may, I 
believe, prove suggestive to the minds of 


others. 
My late venerated father was once 
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seriously ill at Liége. During his con- 
valescence, he had many conversations 
with his physician; and on one occasion 
ventured to remonstrate with him on the 
scantiness of his religious faith. 

“ Mot,’ was the reply, “je suts laique, 
et je crois beaucoup; mais mon frere, ul 
est abbé, et il ne croit rien!” 

The comment on this sad saying, briefly 
sketched in the following pages, is being 
written, by Him that is True, on the 
plains of France, and in the homes of 
Germany. May it be so inscribed by 
Him on OUR hearts, as to need no further 


writing at His Hand! 


Cantorbury, Fanuary 6, 187%. 
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Gease ve from Ban, 


PREACHED IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL ON 
THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 1870. 








SERMON I. 


**Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils: for 
wherein is he to be accounted of ?”’—Isaiah ii. 22. 


HEN I last spoke to you from this 

place, a mighty empire, but three 
hours distant from our homes, was stand- 
ing in itsstrength. It was not the creature 
of a day. Nearly twenty years had been 
spent in carefully building it up and con- 
solidating it.. At its head was a ruler 
who seemed to be exercising on the 
throne the same rare ability which had 
made him in former days the architect 
of his own fortune. Liable, as are even the 


shrewdest of men, to occasional mistake 


/ 
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and failure, he yet was universally credited 
with keenness of instinct for the future 
welfare of his realm. Judged by his long- 
tested conduct towards us his allies, he 
won from some even the reputation for 
generosity and constancy: but those who 
denied him these, at least believed that 
their appearance was put on to subserve 
his one object in life; and that one 
object was, by admission of all, the secur- 
ing and transmitting his power; the re- 
founding and perpetuating his dynasty. 
In pursuing this object, he seemed to have 
omitted no device, to have neglected no 
precaution. The policy of the Empire 
was an iron chain, not indeed without 
links suspected of weakness, but, as a 
whole, wonderfully riveted together. 
And as we its neighbours looked on and 


speculated, the fears which arose were 
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not for himself, or for his time, but for 
that which should be after him; they 
sprung out of the doubt, how a system, 
so centralized in one Head, could be held 
together when that Head should be with- 
drawn. 

It would not be correct to say that, 
when we parted in the summer, no cloud 
had arisen over this seemingly fair pros- 
pect. Already there had been indications 
of insecurity and fear. Already we were 
in the midst of the anxieties occasioned 
by the declaration of war; war under- 
taken, there was every reason to believe, 
without just cause from without, and 
mainly in consequence of circumstances 
at home unfavourable to the Empire. 

But, all uncertain as it was which way 
that war might tend, very few, if any, of 


living men could have even imagined 
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what was to be its first and speedy result. 
Within seven short weeks from its decla- 
ration, that solid fabric of power was 
swept away; its Emperor and his armies 
prisoners; its Empress and Heir Apparent 
exiles; its policy loathed and repudiated ; 
its foundations torn up and scattered. 

And here, it appears to me, is our main 
lesson from God’s present dealings with 
our world ;—a lesson which, if we read not 
and impress not on ourselves, we cannot 
escape the sentence of those servants who 
knew their mastcr’s will, and did it not. 
Here is our lesson; but how shall we 
best and most becomingly express it? 
Shall we simply give utterance to our 
first, and perhaps prejudiced impressions? 
Shall we be eager to point out, on the 
one hand, what appear to us the faults 


and delinquencies of that Empire, and, on 
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the other, the ruin that has befallen it, 
and complacently set down the two as 
cause and effect—as sin provoking judg- 
ment? Doubtless, this is an easy and 
effective way of dealing with the subject, 
and one which will be always attractive, 
because it leaves behind it a comfortable 
feeling of content with ourselves and our 
nation; it results in the Pharisee’s con- 
fession, “God, [ thank Thee that I am 
not as other men are.’ But for this very 
reason it is well to avoid such a train of 
thought ; and for another also. Faith, in 
the long run of life, loses more than it 
gains by these apportionments of man’s 
delinquency and God’s judgment; be- 
cause it cannot be denied that, on the 
whole, in this earth wickedness prospers, 
and sin does not meet with its recom- 


pense. And if so, and we fall into a 


i 
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habit of measuring our sense of God’s 
justice by the cases where we think He 
visibly punishes sin, we shall find in the 
course of Providence less confirmation 
than weakening of our faith. For one 
unjust policy that is defeated and fails, 
there are many that succeed. And, be- 
sides, we are evermore liable, in judg- 
ments of this kind, to serious error. 
Were others judges instead of ourselves, 
there is little doubt that they could point 
out, even in those things on which we 
most pride ourselves, flaws enough to 
provoke the ruin which in the case of 
our neighbour we so easily account for, 
Let not then our religious thoughts take 
this direction. It will be hereafter for 
the historian calmly to inquire what false 
steps led on to ruin: but he will proceed 


by careful analysis of human actions, and 
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by weighing of means in relation to their 
end. Let us await his verdict, and not 
rashly arm the red right hand of divine 
justice, according to our limited and pre- 
mature apprehensions. 

If then our lesson be not this, what is 
it? It is one not so attractive, not so 
exciting ; but far more salutary, far more 
necessary to be learned. It is a lesson, 
not for idle talkers by the way, decrying 
when ruined the policy they admired 
when prosperous: a lesson of which little 
will be read in our journals, whose aim 
and whose life’s breath is novelty :—an old, 
old lesson; very commonplace, known to 
every one, and requiring no proof. All 
this it may be; but it is a lesson which, 
when read deep down in a man’s heart, 
strikes his supports from under him, and 


makes him reach out for some firm stay 
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amidst the great void: a lesson which 
brings wholesome distrust over every 
human calculation; which teaches mode- 
ration in success, contentment in obscurity, 
resignation in failure. And the lesson is 
this: “Cease ye from man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils: for wherein is he to be 
accounted of ?” 

God has once more brought home to us 
the utter instability and untrustworthiness 
of all mere human arrangements. Once 
more; and that in an age when we were 
beginning to forget the truth, and almost 
to build upon its opposite. Several in- 
fluences have concurred in these our days 
to produce in us this forgetfulness. Our 
great advances, both in natural science, 
and in collecting and reasoning on statis- 
tical information, have made us prone to 


expect unbroken sequence and unvaried 
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procedure in matters to which no assign- 
able laws can be applied. And there can 
be no doubt that the temptation into 
which many of our men of science have 
fallen,—that of excluding personal agency 
from the direction of the processes of 
nature,—has in some degree extended its 
snare over the thoughts of religious minds. 
We are certainly less given than we once 
were to see the divine Hand employed 
among human matters: indeed, it may be 
said that when we do, it is almost always 
in the cases which I have already depre- 
cated ; where we can at the same time 
point out the retribution of some fault 
from which we believe ourselves exempt. 
And thus, having on the one hand un- 
learned the practice of seeing God setting 
up one and putting down another, and 


having on the other hand rightly aban- 
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doned the notion of a blind chance 
tossing and sporting with human affairs, 
we have unduly become believers in 
the necessary endurance and _ irresistible 
strength of well-compacted power. We 
have worshipped firmness of purpose, 
oneness of aim, and skilful fitting of means 
toa great end. With this has no doubt 
come some advantage: the abhorrence of 
counterfeits, the demand for earnestness 
and singleness of intention. But even 
this has not been without its alloy. We 
have learned to abhor counterfeits in the 
abstract, and counterfeits actual when 
detected ; but the more than suspected 
counterfeit, which escapes detection, too 
often comes in for the admiration due to 
skill and success. We have learned to 
require singleness of aim; but he too 


often fulfils our requirement who by force 
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of genius or fire of eloquence can per- 
suade at the moment; and in the speed 
and the sparkle we forget the fraud put 
upon us. 

So that I think there can*be no doubt 
that, in human estimation, men have 
gained, and God has lost, of late years. 
The words of Scripture seem exactly to 
describe the temper of the time, which 
speak of putting trust in man, and lean- 
ing on an arm of flesh, and in the heart 
going away from the Lord. And now 
God is making us unlearn this. It is He 
that has interfered, and has overthrown 
the carefully sustained empire ; and more 
alas than this,—has for many a day 
checked the fair progress of European 
civilization. Doubtless in this, as in all 
His other mysterious acts, He has wise 


hidden purposes, and will bring good out 
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of evil in the end. But for us, who look 
on the ruin and not the new birth, who 
see the ashes and not the phcenix, the 
immediate lesson is that on which I have 
been dwelling : the vanity of human plans, 
the instability of human foresight, the 
weakness of human strength. 

And this lesson may be learned, and 
may pass into our amended practice, in 
several ways. The warning which we 
have had has regarded affairs of large 
measure, and affecting whole nations. 
But its solemn voice reaches also the 
ordinary intercourse of men, and our 
private thoughts respecting them and 
ourselves. Let us take some of these and 
consider them. 

It might be thought that the spread of 
knowledge by means of general’ education 


would, by bringing all up to the level at 
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which men are capable of judging for them- 
selves, have a tendency to lessen the mere 
influence of individuals, and to increase 
that of sound principles. But, if I mistake 
not, the very opposite has happened. The 
lifting of the general standard has indeed 
prevented the petty despotisms of second- 
rate talent, but the overwhelming power of 
first-rate talent has increased in propor- 
tion to the spread of the ability to appre- 
ciate it. The guidance of opinions, and 
the determination of maxims of action, 
have seldom been so completely in the 
hands of individual men, as in our own 
time. Partly this is doubtless owing 
to the material facilities which have 
enlarged the sphere of human presence 
and influence; to the rapidity with which 
books circulate and do their work ; to the 


dissemination of the powerful speech, or 
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the able letter, in a very few hours 
through the whole realm. It is perhaps 
a result of this widening of the circle of 
simultaneous influence that, as great mul- 
titudes are liable to sudden panics, so 
the now multitudinous world of thought 
is apt to be rapidly and unaccountably 
thrilled through by impulses from lead- 
ing minds. If we examine into much 
of the earnestness and one-sided zeal of 
one set of persons among us, or into the 
system and framework of opinion current 
among others, we shall find that very 
often the last point to which we can trace 
them is the fact of their having been held 
and inculcated by some popular writer or 
leader. 

I need hardly take pains to show you 
that this is an unsound and an unsafe 


state for a man’s principles or opinions 
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to be in,—as unsound and unsafe, in the 
world of thought, as the corresponding 
reliance on the personally-guided body 
politic of an empire. To be followers or 
men in those matters which should be 
ruled by each one’s conscience before 
God, is to abridge to the limits of a 
few individual minds that wideness ot 
view, and that variety of experience, 
which God intended for our advance and 
our safeguard; and is also to abandon 
that high position of accountableness to 
Him, in which every one of us is placed 
for the good of himself and of the whole. 
Unless we have thought and felt for our- 
selves in matters which none but our- 
selves can decide for us, we shall find, 
when the day of trial comes, that the 
fabric of our opinions and judgments will 
not abide firm. The reasons of another 


go 2 
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man, the feelings of one outside us, can 
be at best but transplanted trees within 
us, wanting firmness and_heartiness of 
growth. In order to stand in the evil day 
of dejection, in the storm of mental or 
moral temptation, those principles which 
rule us must be the genuine growth of 
our own minds and hearts, in the actual 
grasp of hands which have gathered 
strength from the work and experience of 
our lives. Where this is not so, the day 
which tries by fire too often and too 
quickly sees the ruin of all the trusted 
security, the prostration of all the seem- 
ing strength. To every one of us, in the 
discipline of our own consciences, in the 
compacting of our own mental and moral 
system, this warning, though from an- 
other and a larger department of life, pro- 


claims, “Cease ye from man.” Be he the 
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popular preacher, be he the able party 
leader, be he the attractive or convincing 
writer, give him his lawful influence, but 
no more: sow his thoughts and words 
in your own soil, but do not transplant 
them. 

It might seem as if it were but a wast- 
ing of breath to pass from this branch of 
our subject to another, far more common- 
place and well-worn, But as an instru- | 
ment rudely shaken may utter an unusual 
‘sound, so such a shock as this, falling 
in the midst of our family and personal 
trusts and confidences, may cause even 
their well-known instability to speak to 
us in a more solemn tone than usual. 
And there are certain aspects of these 
which perhaps after all we do not 
so frequently or so thoroughly consider. 


Than the fabric of a home—father, mother, 


: { 
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children, servants, or the greater part of 
these—there is no organism of God's 
appointing more heavenly in its origin, 
more salutary in its maintenance, or 
productive of more of the power for good 
in a man’s life. Yet something of the 
warning from the crash of a personal 
empire may be read even as to the hold- 
ing together of a home. If it ends with 
man, if the pleasantness of brotherly and 
sisterly affection, the wisdom and autho- 
rity of a father, the tender counsels of a 
mother,—if these are the only bonds of a 
home, it will not have fulfilled its best 
purpose: nay, it will have worked harm 
in life, and not good. Mere personal 
rule in a house is as ruinous in the end 
as in a state. A father should not so 
govern his household that it is nothing 


without him ; nor should the members so 
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look on their family happiness as if all 
depended on the present status being 
maintained. Every household should be 
trained in preparation for the great scat- 
tering which must one day come; and 
for the lesser breakings up which, short 
of that, will empty the places round its 
hearth. Not utter desolation, nor the 
shaking of the heart’s foundation, should 
follow either the one or the other; but 
in the very depth of the sorrow of 
bereavement there should be holding- 
ground ; and in the earthly bruising of 
the family, its heavenly completeness 
ought to survive. Much of that fatal 
disease of sorrow which paralyses useful- 
ness, and leads captive the powers of life, 
arises from the neglect of this caution 
while all is well. 


And another evil also arises. The 
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members of a household cannot look al- 
ways to be as they have been while the 
home which was built with hands con- 
tained them. The freshness and self- 
forgetfulness of early affection will not 
always be maintained. Brothers and 
sisters will be separated by mere mate- 
rial distance, by diversity of occupation, 
by the intervention of new connections. 
Affection will require less, will be satis- 
fied with less, of tangible interchange: 
the flame which once lit up the whole 
intercourse will retire to the heart and 
burn steadily there; and the retrospect 
of an earthly union, now irrecoverable, 
will gradually give place to the pros- 
pect of a better union to come, Yet, 
for all this to have its healthy and 
kindly course, there must be in the 


family bond a something which is not 
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mere personal attachment; else there 
will result from the separation of abodes 
and of interests, not calm manly affection, 
but cold forgetfulness, or morbid disap- 
pointment, or unseemly rivalry. In the 
family then, likewise, we must cease from 
man. That light which fills a Chris- 
tian household, dwells on its beloved 
forms,—they move in it, it looks forth 
from them, but it is not of them ; it 
comes from the Father above; in Him 
it is one, and can never be divided ; in 
Him it is eternal, and can never be ob- 
scured, 

And shall we not say something of 
that body present among ourselves here, 
which is as a family, though it be not 
pound by ties of blood? I know there was 
something to myself of inexpressible deso- 


lation in first leaving school; in passing 


° 
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out from the unnumbered laughs of 
merry voices into the great blank world. 
There is a power especially absorbing in 
school friendships: a charm which, as it 
can never return, so ought not to be 
made the heart’s chief or only stay. We 
all know that we must die alone: happi- 
est is he who soonest discovers that in 
all earnest decisions, in all deep-down 
conflicts, in all self-sacrificing resolves, 
we must also live alone. Even in our 
early training, even in our first begin- 
nings of self-government, we must learn to 
cease from man. 

It would be impossible to conclude 
such a train of thoughts as that in which 
we have been indulging, without one 
more consideration. If there have been 
a warning uttered to us by this great 


collapse, to cease from man, when that 
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word is applied to others, surely the 
warning comes to us with tenfold solem- 
nity as referring to that one in whom 
each of us is most disposed to trust— 
namely, Aimself. Nothing in the course 
of God’s Providence is so commonly 
broken down and set at nought as 
self-reliance. The man strong in his 
own will, in his own intellect, in his own 
lessons of wise experience,—it seems to 
be the delight of Him who is above us 
to prove such a man to be but a fool 
after all. “He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness.” “ He bringeth to nought 
the wisdom of the wise.’ His Hand shat- 
ters many a fair fabric built up of con- 
firmed habits, of assured opinions, of ex- 
clusive practices. And still more is this 
so when self-reliance has put on the 


form of scornful treatment of others: 
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when the haughty answer, the quick con- 
temptuous rebuke, have made a man 
difficult to approach and hard to converse 
with. Surely He scorneth the scorners: 
and of all conduct tending to provoke a 
fall, none is so sure as for a man to 
fortify himself in this empire of his self- 
esteem. 

But, my friends, amidst this uncertainty 
and flux of all human sources of trust, 
especially borne in upon us now by the 
events around us, there is one positive les- 
son ever standing forth in prominence for us 
all. Men pass away, but God abides. And, 
translated into the language of our prac- 
tical life, God is for us when we do that 
which He our heavenly Father approves. 
Let a man, let a family, let a nation, be 
true, be pure, ‘be humble, be single- 


minded; let the profession be gathered 
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from the practice, rather than the prac- 
tice betray the profession, and so far 
there shall be stability and permanence. 
In the outer surface indeed theré may 
be apparent breaking up and change; 
for vanity and decay are stamped upon 
all earthly things; and oftentimes God 
troubles in order to comfort; and strains 
the branches with His tempest, that the 
root may be broadened and strengthened. 
“ Seek we the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness :” let us not be driven away 
from this pursuit by the terrors of men, 
nor drawn aside by their persuasion. Be 
our single aim, as a nation, as families, 
as Christian men and women, to do our 
duty, and all will be well. “Aven the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fail: but they that wait 
on the Lord shall renew their strength: 
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they shall mount up with wings as eagles: 
they shall run and not be weary: they 
shall walk and not faint.” 





SERMON IL. 
CHonder- Faith. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE QUEEN, 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 
ON THE SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 1870, 








SERMON IL 


“‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 
John iv. 48: 


A _N attentive reader of the Gospels can 

hardly have failed to remark in our 
Lord’s acts and word this apparently 
strange circumstance;— while He at- 
tracted men to Himself by the perform- 
“ance of many wonderful works, and 
appealed to those works as proof of His 
Messiahship, He repeatedly deprecated 
and protested against the belief which 
sprang out of them. Greater works than 
those were to be done by future believers 
in Him, when the Spirit should lead His 
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disciples into all the truth. If men be- 
lieved not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they believe though one rose from 
dead. If the great laws of truth and 
justice, if the deep stirrings of the hu- 
man heart in response to perfect love and 
unsullied holiness, carry not a man’s life 
with them, then neither will this be done 
by the momentary shock of an appa- 
rition, nor by the transient sound of an 
echo from beyond the tomb. 

Nor do the Apostles differ in this from 
their Divine Master. St. Paul, having 
classified the, powers and gifts current in 
the Church in his time, kindles up into 
a holy disdain at their insufficiency as 
grounds of boasting, exclaiming : “ And yet 
shew I unto you a way infinitely surpas- 
sing them all” And that way is, a tender, 


liberal, generous, much-allowing life: for 
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whereas they all shall fail, be used up in 
this state of imperfection, that shall endure 
for ever, perfected in our glorified nature 
The contrast between the faith of wonder} 
and the faith of loveisat thesametime both _ 
touching and teaching. While Jesus was 
going about doing good, there came to Him 
a woman, wearied with sin, worn with 
sorrow. She had shut herself out from 
human sympathy. There was no whis- 
per left to comfort her, no balm remain- 
ing to heal her. Mighty works were re- 
ported of this Jesus of Nazareth: and 
multitudes ran after the fame of Him. 
But she, poor soul, had no heart for won- 
der. She had worn out and palled each 
successive excitement. She had no eyes 
to gaze, for they were hot and dim with 
weeping. But she had stood with the 
crowd and had listened, and the dew of 
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gentle words had gathered over the dearth 
of her heart. From out of the depths 
of that heart came the yearnings of 
mighty love. The piercing taunts of the 
multitude without, the freezing gaze of 
the assembled Pharisees, were to her as 
nothing, Full of earnest purpose, she 
passed by them all; she pressed into the be- 
loved Presence; she bathed the sacred Feet 
with her tears, she wiped them with her 
hair; she earned for herself the precious 
testimony—precious for her, precious for 


all time,—“ Her sins, which are many, 


; \" forgiven, for she loved much.” 


Now turn to the other side—the sign- 
seeking, the gazing multitudes, following 
Him out of all cities and villages, throng- 
ing Him wherever He went; raising the 
song of triumph on the Mount of Olives 


and the shout of scorn along the street 
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of anguish ; with their “Hosanna” of to- 
day, and their “Away with him” of to- 
morrow. Behold the religion of wonder! 
behold the religion of love! 

Now there can be no doubt that it is 
still a human infirmity, standing in the 
way of true religious belief, to require 
signs and wonders to be shown us. Men 
think they cannot be religious unless 
they be amazed and excited. And this is 
not all wrong, though it be a hinderance 
to true faith, The human heart has its 
depths : it also hasits shallows, It may be, 
that the ruffling of the shallows is needed 
as a prelude to the stirring of the depths. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that some 
hearts are, or seem to be, all shallows. 
He who can be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities condescended, in the 


opening of His mission to humanity, to 


i 
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approach its depths through its shal- 
lows. He had formerly used the law 
for a schoolmaster to bring men to 
Himself ; and when brought to Him, He 
taught first by signs and wonders those 
whom He purposed afterwards to teach 
by His Spirit. Even in the case which 
prompted the words of our text, the sign 
was not withheld, though it was depre- 
cated. But the lesson for us, who dwell 
not among signs and wonders, is this, 
that it was so deprecated by Him: that 
our Lord uniformly placed faith in His 
person, and obedience to His words, far 
before the credence which might be won 
by His mighty works. “Jf ye believe 
not me,” He said, “if you have no heart 
for truth, no chord responsive to love, no 
yearnings of sympathy, why then at least 


believe the works.” ‘The lesson for us is, 
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that it pleased Him to display only for 
a while, and before the eyes of the in- 
fant Church, these signs and wonders, and 
then altogether to withdraw them. They 
were milk for babes, not meat for the 
mature disciples. Whatever they were, 
they belonged to the simple dawnings of 
action, not to the coming age of ques- 
tioning and thought; to days when a 
privileged class of men said to the rest, 
“Know the Lord:” not totimes when “all 
might know Him, from the least even to 
the greatest.” 

This is the point for us. For I cannot 
help feeling, that the Church throughout 
her history has made, that we of this 
time are making, great and fatal mis- 
takes in this important matter: mistakes 
whose baneful result is written largely on 


Christendom in our day. First, there 
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has been, and is, current among us the 
very same feeling which our Lord here 
reproves : a yearning for the supernatural 
as a ground of faith. Over the greater 
part of the Christian world, this prevails 
unchecked, and is even encouraged by 
rulers and ministers of the Church. Faith 
is upheld by the continued affirmation of 
miraculous interference. Spread as it is 
over the whole realm of religious senti- 
ment and practice, this system finds its 
centre and its citadel in the solemn ordi- 
nance whereby we commemorate and 
realize the Death of our Lord. Where, 
it may be asked, can we trace, in His 
own institution, or in His apostle’s descrip- 
tion, that combination of miracle and 
paradox which this system has made out 
of that blessed Communion? His Body 


broken, His Blood shed, for us, are set 
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forth in plain and easily discerned sym- 
bols. The faithful partaker feels in his 
heart the reality of that which those 
symbols _ signify, and thereby feeds on 
his Lord. “But except they see signs 
and wonders, men will not believe.” Mys- 
terious changes, supernatural modes of 
the Lord’s presence, are invented, and 
made into conditions and prescriptions of 
faith. Nay, the whole of religious wor- 
ship and life is made to turn on this 
as a central mystery, and a man’s share 
in our blessed Lord’s redemption is re- 
garded as dependent on his reception of 
Him in this strange manner. 

And, we may well ask, what has 
been the result? Has this Christianity, 
founded on, conditioned by, signs and 
wonders, prospered and done its work? 


Look at the lands where it has been. 
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planted longest, and has exercised most 
influence. Inquire there what it has 
wrought. And let us not be answered by 
bright examples of Christian heroism, or 
marvels of individual devotion. Such, we 
may well grant, are the not infrequent 
fruits of the faith of mystery and para- 
dox. But what we seek is renovation of 
heart, and word, and _ life ;—individual, 
domestic, national,—after the pattern and 
spirit of Christ. Where are these, among 
those who have required this system of 
signs and wonders in order to believe? 
Truth, purity, earnestness, righteousness,— 
where are these? Ask, not in uncharit- 
able judgment, but in deep brotherly 
sorrow, ask the desolated plains of one 
great nation for an answer; ask another, 
hardly struggling out of anarchy into 


life; ask a third, strong of purpose for 
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good, but enervated and numbed in power 
for action. To those who look beneath the 
surface, it will be no strange thing to 
say, that in every one of these lands the 
great work of Christianity on the people 
has been for centuries held back and 
supplanted. The religion there prescribed 
has as utterly failed to purify and to 
elevate the national standard of morals, 
as it has failed to convince the reason, 
or to approve itself to the understanding 
of thinking men. Moral honesty, moral 
purity, moral accountableness, have gone 
down under the burden of a paradoxical 
faith, Men’s consciences have been 
forcibly silenced; their reason, as the 
guide of thought, has been contemptu- 
ously set aside; and individual religious 
life has become, except to the enthusiast, 


impossible. And hence has come ruin, 
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in all its disastrous forms. The salt of 
religion has lost its savour. Its pure prin- 
ciples have degenerated into mere holy 
phrases, tenable and utterable in com- 
pact with untruthfulness and sin. Lite- 
rature, forsaken by the conserving power 
of enlightened faith, has but hidden with 
the varnish of modern culture the poison 
of which it was the vehicle. Solemn 
words indeed are still used, and the 
language of obligation to duty retained: 
but these are only the fair-seeming 
disguises of an ever-present self-interest. 
The grave responsibilities and issues 
of national conflict, as well as the true 
meaning of patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
have been lost sight of in the vanity of 
military glory. Far and wide may spread 
the fatal symptoms of public corruption; 


we may trace them in many departments 
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of thought and of life: but here, in this 
imposition and acceptation of unreason- 
ing and unreasonable faith, lie the seeds 
of it in Christian times. From such 
calamity as we now see around us, 
Christianity is able to preserve the 
families of mankind,—Christianity might 
have preserved them, had she herself 
been preserved in her purity and free- 
dom among them. The history of the 
calamities of Christian nations has been, to 
the religious observer, the history of the 
vain endeavour to found faith on signs 
and wonders ; and the history of the re- 
bellion of man against a faith so founded. 

But we must not look into foreign 
lands alone, to illustrate, and to gather 
warnings against, the dangers of a 
mere wonder-faith. Who has not with 


pain traced among ourselves tendencies 
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in the same direction, and read the sad 
symptoms which accompany them? Who 
has not marked the spread, among 
our less balanced and more impressible 
minds, of this faith of signs and won- 
ders, which deals only with the shallows 
of the human heart, and leaves its 
depths to themselves? Surely the ex- 
perience of history might teach us, that 
such a faith has ever been the com- 
panion of darkness and ignorance, the 
enemy of human enlightenment, and of 
the conscientious exercise of thought. 
Surely we might have learned, that it is 
everywhere certain to provoke by an- 
tagonism the lawless licence of wild spe- 
culation, and the looseness of unbridled 
irreverence. Or, if we are slow to take 
lessons from the past, we might even 


now discern around us, in those who are 
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the supporters of this wonder-faith, the 
first-fruits of its working, in the loss of 
sterlingness and honourable simplicity ; 
in the practice of lightly regarding 
pledged promises, and explaining away 
the plain sense of words. 

And, it seems to me, there is another 
and an even more widely-spread danger 
against which a caution is required. 
Signs and wonders may be demanded 
not only in the material world, not only 
in the realm of imagination, but in the 
world of thought also. Not only is that 
a wonder-faith which refuses to believe 
except on the ground of miracle and 
prodigy, but that also which exacts as 
necessary the reception of elaborated and 
mysterious doctrines as its first and only 
foundation. é 


In the early days of Christianity, the 
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person of our Lord Jesus Christ was the 
centre and object of faith. To love 
Him, to do His words, to follow in His 
footsteps—this was the requirement, this 
was the ambition, of Christians. “ See 
how these Christians love one another,” 
was the exclamation of lookers-on from 
without. And this very fact. was His 
own test, by which the world was to 
know His disciples. But ere long, there 
grew up among them another way of 
discerning and judging. Not love to Him, 
not obedience to His words, not follow- 
ing His example, but a new and totally 
different test was applied to men. Cer- 
tain truths about His Person and His 
Work were gathered out of Scripture, 
and expressed in very definite dogmatic 
terms; and these were constituted the 


tests of discipleship, No matter what 
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love, what zeal, what likeness to Him 
there might be,—if these were not held, 
in exactness of verbal form, all was in 
vain; nay, all was to be held in abhor- 
rence and contempt. Except men saw 
the signs and wonders of high and diffi- 
cult doctrine, they would not believe. 
Now here, as in the other case, the 
process was wrong: and the conse- 
quences were fatal. The universal Church, 
instead of being a brotherhood in Christ, 
one army under one Leader, became an 
assemblage of hostile camps, each no- 
minally under His command, but all in 
deadly feud against each other. All 
that was cruel, all that was evil, all that 
was unchristian, was done in the name 
of the Prince of peace and Lord of love. 
And so,—with such restrictions only as 


human law, kinder than men’s religious 
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beliefs, imposed,—have evil thoughts, evil 
feelings, evil acts, continued to this day. 
Signs and wonders, hard definitions, 
rigid prescriptions, artificial and self- 
imposed barriers, have continued to sepa- 
rate Christian men one from another, 
and to keep all away from the true 
life of Christ. We little know how much 
truth, and peace, and our domestic and 
national advance in all that is good, have 
suffered and are still suffering, by this 
defect in our faith, Let us not for a 
moment be supposed insensible to the 
importance of sound doctrine. What we 
believe to be deducible from Holy Scrip- 
tures respecting the person and work of 
our Lord, that let us make sure to our- 
selves, on that let us live, that let us 
unflinchingly hold. But we claim to 
hold it, whatever it be, according to the 
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proportion of faith. Not it, but He Him- 
self, is for us the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. The holding or the not hold- 
ing of it, has no right to be to us a 
test of union or of separation. He is the 
Head, He the One Foundation, not that 
which we have gathered respecting Him. 
And here lies much of our danger at 
present. Unless men have signs and won- 
ders, unless they have precise dogmatical 
formule, and phrases above comprehen- 
sion, they will not believe. And thus the 
true, general, widely-seen work of the 
pure réligion of Christ is marred, and a 
low and wretched standard of Christian 
attainment is set up. If by chance a 
man be found in charity and in wideness 
of heart such as every Christian man 
ought to be, he is by some cried down 
as a latitudinarian, by others cried up as 
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a hero. And among the evils which fol- 
low, this is not the least; that against 
the requirements of such a system the 
great Christian heart of mankind is in 
constant rebellion. We absolutely refuse 
to make our estimates of men as in our 
rigid code we profess to make them. 
The bright image of Christ shining from 
others breaks through the curtains we 
have hung to exclude it, and we live 
divided against ourselves; our principles 
continually ready to be asserted against 
our practice, our practice struggling to 
get free from our principles. Thus it is 
that the seeds of a life of semblance and 
untruthfulness are sown, and the way is 
prepared for the break-up of the moral 
being. 

And with regard to Christ’s Church 


and human though, no less unseemly 
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and disastrous a spectacle is presented. 
The Cross of ‘Christ, the Christian’s 
glory, is for man’s world the spring 
of wisdom, as it is the spring of love. 
But, alas! by its defenders, Calvary 
has been mistaken for Sinai, and the 
mount has been evermore fenced about 
with barriers, lest thought should break 
in and gaze. But the holy mountain to 
which we are come, needs not, He who 
dwells there accepts not, any such de- 
fences. No darkness veils its head: from 
its sides no mighty thunderings rebound. 
Clearest light, fullest liberty, purest sim- 
plicity, these are all its conditions of 
access: against these there is now no 
law. Nature is God’s book, no less than 
Scripture; His footsteps in the one, and 
His word in the other, must in the 


end agree. If He has spoken, and 
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we have misheard Him, His manifested 
works must guide us right. And as the 
‘ unlearning of error, though humbling, is 
evermore exalting, so will it be here. 
Signs and wonders may give way before 
the chastened and quickened eye of 
Christian research: but their very disap- 
pearance will lift the things signified by 
them into higher and more heavenly sig- 
nificance. What may be lost in pre- 
sumption of assertion, will be more than 
gained in reverence and in charity; and 
the arm which may have been lifted for 
anathemas, will descend in blessing. The 
divine Person of our Redeemer, from be- 
ing vainly fought over in controversy, will 
once more be the centre of all Christian 
life; what He said, will be inquired after, 
rather than what we shall say about Him. 


O glorious day, if it ever be to come, 
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when Christ Himself shall be the Head 
of Christendom ; when to be the follower 
of Christ in truthfulness, in gentleness, in 
self-sacrifice, shall be the passport to 
Christian brotherhood; when attainment 
of the example of Christ shall be the 
measure of Christian excellence. And 
meantime, blessed are they who in their 
several places, each through evil report 
and good report, thus walk in life, thus 
fashion their words, thus discipline their 
thoughts; not seeking for signs and 
wonders in order to believe, but simply 
loving and obeying: having no aim for 
themselves, and no test for others, but 


nearness and likeness to Him. 





SERMON III. 
Dhe Promise of Peace. 
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SERMON IIL 


“And He shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people: and they shall beat their swords into 
plow-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.”—Isaiah ii. 4. 


T seems very probable that a good 
deal of misinterpretation has been 
spent upon passages of Scripture like this. 
We frequently have them explained, as if 
they referred to the days when Christ 
should have come; and the inference in 
men’s minds naturally is, that the Chris- 
tian period of the world’s life-time was 
announced to be one of the disuse of war, 


and the prevalence of universal peace 
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And when unhappily age after age too 
plainly shows that this is not to be so, 
men cry out upon Christianity, as if it 
had failed of its promises to mankind. 

But Christianity never promised any- 
thing of the sort. Our Lord plainly de- 
clared that He came not to send peace 
upon earth, but a sword ; or, as we else- 
where read it, division. And if, as we 
are generally agreed, passages of the 
prophets like my text are to find their 
fulfilment in the completion of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, yet not even then do 
they at all imply that the state of things 
which they describe would follow upon 
the introduction or the prevalence of 
Christianity. 

If we look carefully at what the 
prophets say on this point, and at what 
our Lord says, we shall see that they 
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are fully and solemnly in accord. This 
opening portion of Isaiah sets before 
us the chosen nation brought very 
low in consequence of its iniquity. 
The people were suffering all the horrors 
of war and invasion. Their country was 
desolate: their cities were burned with 
fire: their land, strangers devoured it in 
their presence : and why? The cause is 
plainly traced to their own delinquency. 
They had been a sinful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, 
children that were corruptors. And 
when they are exhorted for their peace, 
and recovery of prosperity, it is thus : 
“ Wash you, make you clean: cease to do 
evil; learn to do well: seek judgment ; 
velieve the oppressed: judge the Sather- 
less: plead for the widow.” And it is 
added, “Jf ye be willing and obedient, ye 
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shall cat the good of the land: but tf ye 
refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword.’ So that we see the evils 
and sufferings of war set forth as the 
result of a certain course of evil life, and 
exemption from them as to follow on 
the opposite conduct. 

And when the prophet comes to speak, 
in the beautiful language of our text, of 
the prevalence of universal peace, we 
shall see, if we observe, that it is under 
like conditions. At a time when all 
nations shall invite one another to go 
up to the house of the Lord, to be 
taught His ways and to walk in His 
paths,—to obey the law and the word 
which go forth from Him,—then nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
nor shall men learn war any more, 


“The fruit of righteousness is peace.” 
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We have the condition accompanying the 
promise. When all shall be anxious for 
right to be done, then shall come an end 
of war. 

Now what did our Lord say on the same 
subject? He is come to send division in 
nations and families. On what account? 
Because the holy principles which He came 
to plant in our race will not suffer men to 
continue doing wrong, to dwell in the tents 
of ungodliness: and these principles will 
work in men’s hearts, and stir their pur- 
poses and steer their actions: they shall 
be stronger than the love of father and 
mother, of brother and sister, of comrade 
and friend: and so there will come dis- 
ruption and persecution, variance and 
war. But the end is for peace. “Peace I 
give unto you,” are among His parting 


words to His disciples) As He won 
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His rest by enduring the contradiction 
of sinners, as He passed to it through 
the desertion of His own, and the malice 
of His enemies, through conflict and 
through agony; even so must His Church 
win her rest, even so must His disciples 
win theirs, by passing through conten- 
tion and war. Whether the world shall 
be at peace, whether the Church shall 
be in quietness, will depend, as before, 
upon the prevalence and the recognition of 
those great principles of righteousness, in 
their fulness, which came in with Him. 
In proportion as they attract men; in 
proportion as truth and fairness, modesty 
and purity, single purpose and self-sacri- 
fice, are found; in that proportion will 
the holy oil be poured upon the trou- 
bled waters of this world’s course; and 


the ages will send up to Him who in- 
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habiteth Eternity, sounds not of discord 
and cruelty, but of concord and praise. 

If this result is not approached as the 
ages go on; if, while knowledge in- 
creases, and science advances, and arts 
are multiplied, the sure foundations of 
peace among the nations are not laid, 
then what we maintain is this, that fit } 
is not Christianity which has failed of 
its purpose, it is not its Author that 
has come short of His promise, but 
it is man that has failed of becoming 
Christian, it is we who have come short 
of the conditions on which that promise 
was built. The words of the prophets 
stand, the declarations of the Lord have 
not passed away ; it is we who are fickle, 
not He; the spirit of man that fails, not 
the Holy Spirit of God. A} 


Now in saying some things to you this 
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Advent concerning the lessons of the 
present terrible war, I cannot but put this 
one in a foremost place. It is to every 
Christian man a sore trial, to look abroad 
on the state of things, and to judge it by 
the convictions and aspirations of his faith. 
The spread of Christ’s Gospel, the en- 
largement of Christ's Church, the work- 
ing on one hand now for three centuries 
of the principles of the Reformation, and 
on the other of that antagonist faith 
which equally claims to be the pure 
Gospel of Christ,—all these, together 
with amazing growth of power over 
nature, with growth too of sounder max- 
ims of polity and social intercourse,— 
have come to nothing but this, the ga- 
thering of mightier hosts, the forging of 
deadlier weapons ; the battle cry has waxed 


louder, the sufferings of the combatants 
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more pitiful; days pregnant with the 
misery of former years, years giving way 
beneath the feet of the most secure. 
What failure, we ask in our weakness, 
could be more complete than this, for a 
religion which was to regenerate the 
world? If Christianity reaches not deep 
enough into the life of men, takes not 
fast hold enough of the life of nations, 
fo ensure mankind against this, after all 
her centuries of sway, to what shall we 
look, or to whom shall we go, for the 
healing of the wounds of the world? 
There surely are few of us in whose 
minds some such questions have not 
arisen within the last four months. We 
have already anticipated the reply to 
them: and I suppose there are equally 
few who will not acknowledge its justice. 


But it does not seem to satisfy us. The 
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head has gotten its answer; but it is 
the heart that is sick and despairing: it . 
is the heart that is disposed to say, with 
the mournful prophet of old, “Ah Lord 
God, surely Thou hast greatly deceived this 
people, saying, Ye shall have peace ; where- 
as the sword reacheth unto the soul” 
And yet, if we sat down calmly to 
make inquiry, what right have the na-' 
tions of Europe, what right have wé 
among them, to the settled inheritance 
of that kind of peace which the prophets, 
and which our Lord: promised? there 
could surely be but one result of that 
inquiry, namely, that no state of any» 
modern nation is such as to render it likely 
that God’s peace would be kept among 
men. Any observant person can for - 
himself follow up to their sources in : 


human greed and human passion the 
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influences which have brought about the 
present fearful state of things. It is 
these, and not any considerations con- 
nected with right and justice, which have 
operated all this misery and ruin. 

But perhaps it is urged that by this 
time the religion of Christ might well 
have been expected to have obtained the 
advantage, and to have rooted out of 
the practice of the nations such maxims 
as prove the germs of war. Here again 
‘we recur to our former position, and we 
say, that such an effect of Christianity 
would be altogether dependent on the 
degree in which it had been purely and 
earnestly embraced. And it is surprising 
how much is implied in these apparently 
commonplace words: how much that we 
do not ordinarily take into account. This 


may, I think, be at once seen, if we ask 
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ourselves what that is which we call 
public opinion, and how it works. The 
public opinion of a nation, which is 
brought to bear on the acts and the plans 
of its government, is by no means the 
full measure of the collected private opin- 
ions of the constituent members of that 
nation. There is a tacit agreement, when 
men get together in bodies, to adopt a 
lower standard of moral judgment than 
those men recognize when alone. In- 
deed, the same disproportion prevails 
throughout life. We pray by our bed- 
sides in the full acknowledgment of 
great Christian ‘principles, which the first 
hour, even of family intercourse, sees us 
put aside and violate. We talk in our 
families as if we were the constant up- 
holders and observers of a Christian 


code of moral and social laws, which 
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“we pronounce impracticable, and totally 
ignore, the moment we get into the 
world. And just so, the pulpits of a 
whole realm resound with the unjusti- 
fiableness of war: the Bibles, treasured 
and read in its families, protest against 
the’ same: man speaking to his neigh- 
bour, man conversing with his own heart, 
turns away with horror from it: and yet 
the next day, the Government of that 
country meet together and proclaim it; 
the Parliament of that country meet and 
vote the means for carrying it on. And 
why? Of course in giving the answer, I am 
not saying that there may not be stern 
necessity which may compel to such a de- 
claration and carrying on of war: but I 
am tracing the ordinary course of things: 
I am trying to discover how it is that a 


Christian people so easily and so quietly 
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acquiesces in war. I ask again, why is 
this? And the real answer is, because 
public opinion is not yet penetrated 
through and through with the spirit of 
‘Christianity.. We have lived, we who can 
look back half a century, to see some 
great changes in this respect. e Fifty years 
<< ago, no one who was not a clergyman, 
or a Quaker, could venture in society 
to dispute that, if one man _ insulted 
another, it was the duty of the insulted 
person to challenge his insulter to deadly 
combat. Thousands of Christian persons, 
tyrannized over by this barbarian code of 
honour, betrayed their principles, and, 
knowing better, went out with intent to 
murder. To improve this, was pro- 
nounced utterly hopeless. But what is the 
case now? The leaven of Christianity has’ 


so spread in the lump, that in our own day 
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the practice is prohibited, and the duellist 
ranks where he ought to rank. May not 
we, who have seen thus much advance, 
hope for yet more? oe 
And there are not wanting symptoms 
that a next and higher step is by degrees 
being reached. The other day, when we 
were in deep anxiety about a complica- 
tion which we hope is now in a way to 
be peacefully disentangled, I read in the 
papers, “the general opinion is, that Eng- 
land will not fight.” And why should 
that be? Does she lack courage? 
Surely none of us are ready to allow 
that. Is she so bent upon her shop-keep- 
ing, that she has no mind for self-denial ? 
Neither, if we look a few years back, 
can we grant this. It may be part of 
the reason, but it falls very short of 


being the whole, or near it. Is it be 
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cause she is so unprepared? Perhaps 
again this may have something to do 
with it: but unpreparedness is not irreme- 
diable ; and in predicating it of England 
we sometimes forget that her advantage 
of situation gives her the start of con- 
tinental nations. I felt a certain pleasure, 
which some did not feel, in reading that . 
the general impression was “that England 
would not fight;” because it seemed to 
me to imply that the English nation had 
more to say which was to the purpose 
against fighting than other nations: in 
other words, it seemed to me to say, that 
Christian principles had gotten more 
hold of public opinion here in England, 
than in any other land. God knows we 
are far enough from being an example 
to our neighbours: but perhaps this 


much may be said, that the individual 
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and family life of our people is more 
generally led under the guidance of bond 
jide religious faith, than is the case else- 
where: and that, however lamentable 
may be our inconsistencies, and however 
considerable our shortcomings, a vast 
pressure in the Christian direction is ex- 
ercised by English public opinion over 
the acts and plans of our Government. 
We are obliged to take shame to our- 
selves in acknowledging that great blots 
may be pointed out even in recent times. 
Few religious men can derive satisfaction 
in reading of the vengeance taken in 
India or in Jamaica; but this we may at 
least venture to hope, that an utterly 
wanton and unjustifiable war would be 
for England impossible: and that in any 
case of national misunderstanding, there 


would be in this country every guaran- 
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tee that all measures for keeping the 
peace would be tried, before the last 
issue, that of arms, should be joined. 
But if such be the case with our coun- 
try,—if we have made even such an ad- 
vance, however small, let us bear this 
carefully in mind, that it is only with the 
purest form of Christianity that as much 
as this is possible. If we in England, 
as is the case with too many continental 
nations, founded our religious life on a 
sacramental paradox, not even thus much 
advance could be made. A faith which 
requires the suspension of the reason, 
and the suppression of the conscience, 
saps the very foundation of morals. it 
am persuaded that. the root of the misery 
in a neighbouring land, over which our 
hearts now bleed, is to be found in the 


long hoiding of a faith which men were 
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outwardly expected to profess, and in- 
wardly compelled to despise. In the 
train of such a religion comes all that 
ruin of the moral being in individuals 
-which leads on to national ruin in the 
end. Nor are such considerations unprofit- 
able to us here. We have among our- 
selves the seeds of a corresponding evil, 
not only sown, but growing up in multi- 
tudes. An empty and silly imitation 
of the sacramental system of the Roman 
Church is being acted up and down in 
our land. Many of the young, and 
weak, and unheeding, and many also 
who ought to have been wiser, are being 
led away by it. And the premonitory 
symptoms of the ruin which accompanies 
it are already appearing: a playing 
with the truth of words and with loyalty 


to pledges; a reckless self-assertion and 
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depreciation of others; a contempt for 
good men and for really Christian prin- 
ciples; a light estimation of the sanctity 
of the Christian household, and of the 
rights of the Christian conscience. 

It is not, my brethren, with any such 
religion as this that we can make the 
slightest approach to the consummation 
predicted in our text. Common sense 
proves it; and history proves it likewise. 
The moral improvements in public opin- 
ion in this land, have ever sprung from 
that great middle-class, which of all 
classes is least the subject of such influ- 
ences as that of which we have just been — 
speaking. Not to the Church, using 
that term in its narrower and technical 
sense, do we owe the purifying of the 
public conscience, but to the working of 


the leaven of Christ’s Gospel, preached 
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by her in her widest sense, among the 
middle stratum of English society. It 
is that which has acted, and is still act- 
ing, upwards on the higher classes and 
on our Church authorities, and downwards 
on the lower classes, with ever-increasing 
power for good. 

And now, in concluding, we have to 
ask, in reference to the subject of this 
day, How have our missionary duties 
been affected by the sad spectacle which 
we see around us at the present time? 
The scorner comes to us with triumph 
in his gait and taunts us, “Look at your 
Christianity,—what has it done? Your 
hundreds and thousands a year for this 
and that Society, where is their fruit?” 
Let us not fear-to answer him. We feel 
the disappointment, and we are not dis- 


couraged. If the field have to be ten 
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times sown, we will ten times rise early and 
sow it. Our labours have not perished, nor 
shall our zeal be cooled. Far and wide, 
by the very agency for which we this day 
plead, have been founded English com- 
monwealths, with English faith and some- 
thing of English public opinion, guarding, » 
as far as our inadequate bulwarks can 
guard and ever have guarded, the peace 
of the world. And let us not, in these 
times of bitter suffering, and of call for 
deeds of mercy, hold these lightly in 
comparison. Not those only minister to 
the needs of such a time, who imperil 
their lives in the lee of the battle, and lift 
the wounded ‘from the earth, and moisten 
the lips of the dying; but those also 
who under manifold discouragement sow 
amidst the passions of men the slow- 


growing seeds of peace. All honour to 
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the red cross under which they minister ; 
but it is only a symbol of ours, When 
the Cross of Calvary prevails, the cross 
of the ambulance will be needless. Kin- 
dle your sympathies for both: for both 
pour out of your substance. Feel for the 
land that is. desolated; feel..for the 
households that are broken up; feel also 
for them who keep their cold vigils 
round the distant city, pining for their 
homes in the father-land: let no undue 
-partizanship close up either fountain of 
pity, no fickleness of shifting opinion make 
you untrue to the great currents of hu- 
man charity. Feel for these and help 
them ; send away out of your home re- 
sources one sum after another for the 
sick, the wounded, the houseless peasan- 
try, the bereaved and starving. And this 


I doubt not some of you are doing. 
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Blessed is this year the Christmas table 
that misses some of its cheer, because 
others far away are being warmed and 
fed. 
But let this our charity be genuine, 
not a delusion. And that can be only 
if you so bestow as not to rob any 
good work of its usual share of your 
support. If our missions languish this 
year, if our work of education lan- 
guishes, then are we playing false with 
our example before men; then do we 
lie open to the All-seeing Eye as de- 
ceivers. “Sold ye the land for so much? 
Yea, for so much.” And what followed? . 
So then, my friends, let us not 
be slack in aiming to bring about the 
righteousness which, and which alone, 
leads to peace. For there shall come, 


there shall surely come, the day promised 
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in our text: when war among nations 
shall have ceased, and shall be reckoned 
as a barbarism gone by.. But not more 
blessed shall they be who live to see 
that day, than all even the least of those 
who have helped to bring it about, by 
the practice, and by the propagation, of 
the Gospel. 
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SERMON IV. 


“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?”—Matt. viii. 26. 


“ HY are ye fearful?” And yet, 

was there not cause for fear? 
In angry gusts the wind was setting upon 
them, stiffer and shriller every moment: 
tearing into foam the shattered crests of 
the waves, and bearing them in upon 
the labouring boat. As one after another 
beat against her bow, the water was 
gaining within. Who has not known 
the sickening consciousness that hope is 
failing, the pang that raises the drops 


on the brow, and tells of inevitable 
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fate? Why were they fearful? Was 
not death upon them even now? 

And yet again—was not He with 
them who had power over: death?—He, 
whom it was impossible that danger 
should surprise, or calamity overtake? 
Nor do they for a moment forget this. 
It never crossed their thoughts that He 
was to perish with them: never, that 
His power to rescue them had failed. : 
In Him are all their thoughts of safety. 
“Lord, save us, abe perish:” “ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” “ Master, 
Master, we perish:” these are their cries 
to Him, variously reported in the three 
Gospels. 

But He was asleep. He alone, in 
that turmoil, was at peace, and took no 
note of the danger. © And this their 


arousing of Him, this their crying to 
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Him, showed that they were of little 
faith, They ought to have known that 
they were safe in His presence. The 
waves of the sea were mighty, and raged 
horribly ; but the Lord, who dwelleth 
on high, was mightier. 

Here we pause in the narrative. We 
have enough for our present purpose. 
And that purpose is, to speak, in refer- 
ence to the lessons taught us by this 
lamentable war, something with regard 
to the future: something of the duty of 
unwavering trust, not in our own right 
hand and arm, not in our fleets or 
armies, but in Him whom we have with 
us; in Him who,—though in His man- 
hood He is touched with, and once 
shared, our infirmities,—as Keeper of 
Israel, neither slumbers nor sleeps. 


Now our first consideration is, the storm 
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without. We must take into account the 
circumstances about us, before we can 
effectively point out our own duties 
under those circumstances. First then, 
the storm is not actually upon us. But 
this is no reason why our present sub- 
ject should not be treated. If “little 
faith” be shown when the storm comes, 
it is because much faith was not stored 
up in advance of the storm, or of its 
possibility. The storm is not upon us: 
and therefore now is the time to review 
our position, and to put by treasures of 
faith for the dark and stormy day. 

Our position then is this. We live in 
a world, the foundations of which are 
being broken up. Never was this fact 
50 signally manifested. Never again has 
been so signally shown the utter dispro- 


portion between .motives and_ results, 
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Enormous are the calamities inflicted: 
utterly inadequate are the reasons which 
can be assigned for their infliction. In 
some wars, even in the presence of terrible 
results, it was impossible not to exclaim, 
“And yet it is no wonder.” Great issues 
have been joined, or men’s minds have 
been deeply stirred, and the counter- 
currents of feeling have caused a boiling 
of the waters which centuries could not 
allay. So was it in ancient times, from 
the very dawning of history. Europe 
committed piracies upon Asia; Asia took 
reprisals upon Europe: the grudge sur- 
vived through ages. For this, the Persian 
bridged the Hellespont, and fled, impeded 
by his wrecks and his corpses. For this, 
the Macedonian overran the East, found- 
ing on the ruins of its empires a power 


which fell by a weight of its own. And 
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the father of poetry, when he brings upon 
the walls of Troy the fatal form of the 
Spartan Queen, tells us of the elders of 
the beleagured city,— 


They cried, No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms. 


But for the horrors which we now almost 
hear and see, none can assign cause sufficient 
for the reason, or even, as this last, for the 
imagination. When we look at the deso- 
lated plains of France, at the exhausted 
homes of Germany,—when we read of 
the apparently aimless occupation of 
district after district, and city after city; 
and, on the other side, of the persistent 
answers of apparently ineffectual re- 
sistance, we fail to discover any suf- 
ficient reason for such a conflict, any 
habit or tendency of human matters under 


which we can range and classify what 
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we see going on. Any, except indeed 
it be one: that there is in the affairs of 
men and empires a continual tendency 
to fall over, so to speak, on the unexpected 
side, and to pass into ruin against which 
none had provided. As it was with the 
gallant ship which all skill and the latest 
inventions had seemingly rendered perfect, - 
but to which the very care for that seem- 
‘ing perfection proved fatal; so, it would 
_ seem, kingdoms and nations hold in them 
somewhere an uneasy weight which, -in 
times of disturbed balance, sways them 
over into ruin. And such may possibly 
be our situation even now. As yet, the 
proud ship stands upright, while her com- 
panions are tempest-tossed. As yet, no 
body of whelming surges has crowded up 
against her. If it should, where is her 


line of safe incline? Will she reach it? 
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Will she pass it? In proportion to our 
inability to assign adequate causes for 
these vast overthrows and struggles, in 
that same proportion should be our dis- 
trust of all apparent present safety ; in that 
same proportion our preparedness for any 
possible emergency. 

Our preparedness, in many ways. Of 
those ways which are of this world, and 
are material, let others treat; they be- 
long not here. But of that one which 
must condition and underlie them all, I 
am treating now. And I sum it up in 
two short but weighty words, TRUTH and 
TRUST. First of all, it is essential to our 
national, essential to our family, essen- 
tial to our individual life, that we abide 
in TRUTH. A false people, a false house- 
hold, a false man, cannot stand in the 


time of trial which is coming on the 
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world. The trial will sift the genuine- 
ness which is in men and in bodies of 
men. The high-built securities of out- 
ward-seeming,—dignities resting on pre-. 
scriptions, faith founded on formule,—will 
no more stand, than armies whose 
strength is on paper. Whether it be 
security, whether it be dignity, whether 
it be faith, in order to abide a trial 
such as is trying other nations, these 
must all be the genuine issue of those 
elements which ought to compose them, 
not done to order, to make a show in 
the eyes of the world. 

“Now in thus speaking, there is of 
course a danger of being mistaken. In 
times of trial and change, it is a com- 
mon error to suppose that all which has 
with it prescription, all that bears fair 


outward seeming, all that is embodied 
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in formule, must necessarily be delusive 
and untruthful. Men of unstable and 
shallow minds, especially if these be 
also possessed by personal vanity 
prompting them to make themselves con- 
spicuous, find an ,easy way to celebrity 
in crying down the prescriptions, the 
institutions, the formulz of the faith of 
their day. It is no uncommon thing to 
encounter persons who in a_ blustering 
or contemptuous tone cast a slur upon 
honoured customs which they do not un- 
derstand, and speak with contempt of a 
faith which they are not earnest enough, — 
or not intelligent enough, to comprehend. 
I need not say that such is not the course 
suited for the day of trial. In fact, there 
are no greater enemies of real simplicity 
and truthfulness than such persons are. 


One cannot conceive a worse sham than 
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the man who contrives to hide over the 
depths of his own personal wants for time 
and eternity, by the counterfeit earnestness 
of protesting against the faith of others. 
God knows, our poor human nature has 
enough to do, in this our conflict with 
decay in which we are sure to be beaten, 
to catch hold of any firm point of faith 
and hope. Let not its struggles be 
weighted and impeded by the flippant 
and worthless, who, because they are 
afraid of the light themselves, would fain 
obstruct those who are seeking to find it. 
It is not this kind of counterfeit candour, 
this carping at all true faith because some 
faith may be untrue, for which I am 
pleading. History has seen it on its trial: 
and we have only to look across our Channel 
to see what it has wrought. Not this; 


but an earnest, constant desire to make 
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all safe and sure; to wear no armour 
which has not been tried ; to countenance 
no false pleadings, no subterfuges, no 
skimming over of difficulties; to be ready 
to sacrifice the most venerable prescription, 
the most approved formula, if it be shown 
to be out of harmony with straightforward- 
ness, with charity, with light poured upon 
us by the will of the Lord in the day in 
which we live. All refusals to do this 
tend to untruthfulness and inconsistency : 
lead to loose and gaping joints in our 
armour, through which ruin and death 
may find entrance. If there be anything 
like this in our national, in our domestic, 
in our industrial life, this present pause, 
during which the storm, probable or pos- 
sible, is held off from us, is the season 
for setting it right. Whatever fallacies we 


are cherishing in public or in private, now 
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is the time for casting them off, before 
danger is upon us. It will be hard to 
change our front in face of the foe; hard 
to heal our wounds of mutual distrust in 
the day of difficulty and conflict. There- 
fore, above all things, let us be TRUE. 
Within the limits of necessary diversity of 
opinion and sentiment, let one’s life-blood 
beat through our national being,—the desire 
to do right, and to serve peace and justice: 
let one spirit animate our social and 
domestic life,—the spirit of unselfishness 
and mutual charity: let one faith lie at 
the roots of our individual thoughts and 
acts,—that which, with amplest allowances 
for each man’s conscience, and each man’s 
honest deeming, serves and loves Him that 
made us, Him that redeemed us, Him that 
is teaching and enlightening us. 


Think but this one thought, my bre- 
fi 
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thren. If danger were actually to come 
upon us, if the enemy were off our 
shores of. on our plains, what numbers 
of ‘holy phrases. would put on sudden 
meaning, and leap into brightest light 
before us! The words of the Prophets, 
the words of the Psalmist, the words 
of the Lord Himself, the words of His 
Apostles,—how would they sound in 
chambers of our hearts where they were 


never heard before, and stir feelings 


which were hitherto dormant! I say _ 


not, let us anticipate, or imitate, such 
effects, for this we cannot do, Actual 
’ conditions alone can bring out the states 
of mind and feeling which belong to 
them; and it is as great an offence 
against truth to simulate effects not pre- 
sent, as it is to dissimulate the working 


of facts. But I do say, let us prepare 
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for such effects, by entering more deeply 
into the whole of our religious lives, into 
the reality of our covenant with God, 
and into the truths of His and our own 
being which we outwardly profess. 

Let this be our TRUTH. And, having 
this truth, then next let us TRUST Him in 
whom we believe. Loving Him, serving 
Him, we: shall not be sitting still and 
folding our hands. We shall be striv- 
ing to be not unwise, but understand- 
ing what is His will respecting us. 
And this will lead us to activity in 
preparation for whatever He may 
please to reveal to us of His com- 
ing purposes. ‘If the storm be to break 
upon our vessel, we shall be found, not 
sleeping, but alert and intent upon out 
watch: All this I mean by TRUST; in-~ 


telligence, vigilance, and then confidence. 
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Of one who answers such a description 
it was said, “He shall not be afraid for 
any evil tidings; for his heart standeth 


” 


Sast, trusting in the Lord.’ Far from us 
ought to be the state of the alarmist, 
and of those that listen to him, flutter- ~ 
ing hither and thither, shrinking at every 
‘cloud on the horizon ; but as far from us 
also that other state of refusing to re- ° 
cognize the gravity of the time, and the 
very possible approach of the ~ storm. 
Courage and confidence, in the truest 
sense of the words, consist not in shut- 
ting the eyes, not in averting them from 
danger; but in boldly facing all that 
may come, knowing the reasons for 
dreading danger; knowing also the rea- 
sons for dreading it without fear. “ Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” If 
our blessed Master be with us (and He 
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is with all who love Him and keep His 
words), then in the end we are safe. The 
wind may come down on, our vessel, and 
the waves may beat into her: we may 
toil in rowing, and hope may seem to 
be waning; but we shall be safe. Safe, 
though He be unseen, and give no sign. - 
Safe, though our faith rest not on mira- 
cles and wonders, on sacramental pre- 
sences, or fictions of the sign-seeking 
multitude. For He is not absent, though 
His hand be not seen: He is not silent, 
though His voice be not heard. In the 
world, in the Church, He is visible to 
the faithful, moving and ruling; in the 
Word, and in the believing heart, He is 
audible, warning, teaching, comforting. 
Thus, my brethren, I have ventured 

to spend the Sundays of this Advent 


season in setting before you some of 
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thie? click lessons which He, whose way 
is being prepared among the nations of 
the earth, is now teaching us. 

If it be asked what all this has to 
do with the great subject of His coming, 
it is not difficult to reply.. His coming 
is various and manifold: so manifold, 
that in His own great prophetic dis- 
course respecting it, we are perplexed, 
as we read, whether to apply each say- 
ing to its great final realization, or to 
the shortly coming typical anticipation 
of it. He comes to nations many times, 
before all the nations are gathered to 
Him: He comes to _ individuals fre- 
quently, before all men shall stand round 
His judgment seat. He comes in mercy, 
comes in warning, comes in chastise- 
ment; comes, knocking at the door of 


many hearts, that He may change the 
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thoughts and purify the ways of Gators 
He is come now to France; at this His 
coming, millions. of hearts are bleeding 
now, but it may be that generations 
unborn shall bless Him for it. He is 
come now to Germany, even now drain- 
ing away her best strength,—awaiting 
perhaps at His hand the penalty of her 
too persistent pride: He is on His way 
now to England, sounding for us the 
note of warning, “Repent, or else I will 
come unto thee quickly, and will fight 
against thee with the sword of my mouth.” 

Happy the ear that listens for His ap- 
proach ; happy the heart, the tongue, the 
life, which, firm in TRUTH and in TRUST, 
sends to meet Him the, answer, “Sfeak, 
Lord; for Thy servant hearet. ie 
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“He gives us his first and freshest impressions as entered in his journal 
upon the spot ; and these will be found full of interest, especially to every 
thoughtful reader of the New Testament.” —Lvangelical Christendom. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. A History of the Relations of Church and 
State from 1789 to 1802. In crown $vo, gs., cloth. 


*©M. de Pressensé is well known and deservedly respected as one of the 
leading divines of the Evangelical section of the French Protestant Church. 
He is a learned theologian, and a man of cultivated and liberal mind—on the 
whole, he has done his work, not only ably, but impartially.”—Saturday 

eview. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM & EXPOSITION. 





A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an 
appeal to the Imagination. By JosEPH ParKER, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Ecce Deus.” In 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. ° 


“The style of the introductory essay is admirable ; and yet we question 
whether it be superior to the rest of the volume. Our author seems to have 
aspecial faculty for homiletic analysis. Not only do we find illustrative 
genius in this volume—that power which sheds light on old paths ; but creative 
genius, that power which strikes out new paths, is manifest in no ordinary 
degree.” —Literary World. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
A New Translation, with Critical Notes and Doctrinal 
Lessons. By JoHN H. Gopwin, author of ‘“A New 
Translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


“The translation-is in vigorous English of our own day. The notes con- 
tain much valuable research and many excellent suggestions. The book is a 
real addition to our critical-theological literature. ”__Christian Work. 


LECTURES ON THE FIRST AND SECOND 
EPISTLES OF PETER. By Joun LILLIE, DsD:, 
author of “Lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians,” &c. With a Preface by PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D. In 8vo, 42s., cloth. 


A METRICAL STUDY OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. By Henry JouN MARTEN. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth, gilt edges. 


THE FEWISH TEMPLE AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Second and Cheaper Edition, By Rk. W. 
DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 
By J. BaLpwin Brown, B.A. First and Second Series. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE PROPHECIES OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES. By W. HorrMann, D.D., Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the King of Prussia. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
cloth. 
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NEW LIFE OF WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
REV. FOXN WESLEY, ea 
FOUNDER OF THE METHODISTS. 


By the Rev. Luxe Tverman. 3 vols., 8vo, with 
Portraits, price 12s. each. Vols. I. and II. are 
now ready ; Vol. III. will be published in March. 





Reviews of the First Volume. 


“ Mr. Tyerman’s work was fairly called for, both by the fact that no life 
of Wesley had been published for forty years, and because Southey’s, the - 
only one tolerably written as a literary performance, is the production of a 
writer who was not himself a member of the society, who in few points of 
character resembled the subject of his memoir, and possessed no sources of 
information which were not already before the world. Mr. Tyerman, we 
presume, is a Wesleyan minister, and his materials, both printed and in 
manuscript, have been accumulating for seventeen years. He has made 
most diligent use of them, and his history, in regard to its facts, is incom- 
parably more full than any that preceded it.”—Saturday Review, 


“The life is one of intense and varied interest. Not a page can we open 
without our attention being riveted. There is no doubt that this will be re- 
cognized henceforth as the standard life of the great preacher, and we are 
thankful that such a book has been written by one fully capable of under- 
standing and describing its religious influences.” —Christian Work. 


““ Mr. Tyerman is master of much valuable material that no earlier bio- 
grapher or critic has made use of. This first volume gives evidence of dili- 
gence and impartiality which will render the book welcome not only to 
disciples of the great Methodist, but to all who care to watch the progress of 
religious thought, and its influence upon the general growth of society.”— 
Examiner. 


“An extremely able and interesting Life of John Wesley. It is complete 
and accurate, written in an agreeable style, full of those reminiscences illus- 
trative of slight traits of character which form the great charm of a biography, 
a striking and faithful picture of a remarkable man.”—Luxglish Independent, 


‘This biography is the finest in the English language—is a work for all 
Christendom, especially for the several branches of the Methodist family, and 
for those who feel an interest in studying the wonderful operations of Pro- 
vidence. We congratulate Mr. Tyerman on the great work he has per- 
formed, and the important service he has rendered to the Church of Christ, 
and we shall rejoice to know that it obtains a circulation equal to its merits.” 
Methodist New Connection Magazine. 
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WORKS BY REV. E. PAXTON HOOD. 





I 


THE WORLD OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTE. Illustrations and Incidents gathered from 
Words, Thoughts, and Deeds in the Lives of Men, Women, 
and Books. Large crown 8vo, Ios. 6d., handsomely bound 
in cloth. 


Pe Very, Hood has made a good selection, and put together an amusing and 
instructive book.”—Sectator. ‘ 
ims 


THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE: An Accumu- 


lation of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations—Historical and 
Biographical—from Books and Times, Recent and Remote. 
Third Thousand. tos. 6d. 


“©The humorous, the pathetic, the romantic, the instructive, have all a 
place, and the classification, along with the copious index, makes the volume 
the more useful for reference by those who desire to have convenient access 
to picturesque illustrations of subjects on which they have to speak or write.” 
Sbtinburck Daily Review. 

“ A large volume, containing a rare collection of interesting anecdotes, 
culled from all quarters, and arranged systematically. We have anecdotes of 
the pulpit, the bar, and every department of life. ‘The book is an invaluable 
auxiliary to speakers and even to preachers, as well as a most interesting 
companion in home circles.” —Christian Work. 


III. F 
DARK SAYINGS ON A_ HARP, and other 


Sermons on some of the Dark Questions. of Human Life. 

Second Edition. 6s. 

“There is a remarkable originality throughout the volume, and great 
freshness and brilliancy of thought.” —Zvangelical Me agazine. 


Ne 
LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS: 


Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by 
‘Anecdotes—Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory—of 
every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preachers of 
all Ages. Second Thousand. 10s. 6d., cloth. 


«All who know the fertility of our author’s pen, the extraordinary 
affluence of his literary resources, the rare abundance of his illustrative anec- 
dotes, the vigour and abandon of his style, will also know that it would be 
difficult, in a brief notice like this, to do justice to a work of such compass 


and multifarious aim.” —British Quarterly Review. 


i 
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Dr. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
ifs 
THE WCHORCH OF THE RESTORATION 


By Joun StoucuTon, D.D. In 2 vols., 25s., cloth. 

“An author who has brought to the execution of his work, not only 
unusual capacity and knowledge, but also a spirit of strict impartiality.”— 
Illustrated London News. 

“Without exception, Dr. Stoughton’s is the most candid and equitable 
history of the ecclesiastical controversies involved in the period he reviews 
which has ever been written ; it must also, we think, be admitted to be the 
most accurate, penetrating, and comprehensive.”—London Quarterly 
Review, 

II. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the opening of the Long Parliament to the 
Death of Oliver Cromwell. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s., cloth. 


VoL, I. THE CHURCH OF THE CIVIL WARS. 
VoL. Il. THE CHURCH OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“* A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and honestly-written history.” 
—Guardian 

“Speaking of the book as a literary work, and a history which was wanted 
upon the most important period of the ecclesiastical career of the country, it 
is one which will win for its author a permament place in the increasing 
rank of Church historians, and will repay a careful perusal.” —Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


ECCLESIA : Church Problems considered in a 


Series of Essays. Edited by HENRY RoBerT REYNOLDs, 

D.D. Second Thousand. CuxapP IssuE, 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

“A breadth of thought and charitableness of feeling is here displayed 
which will surprise those readers who have adopted conventional ideas with 
regard to Nonconformity and its professors. The present volume will go far 
towards the correction of such ideas.” —A theneum. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
By K. R. Hacensacu, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Basle, Author of ‘‘German Rationalism.” 
Translated by JoHN F. Hurst, D.D. In 2 vols., 8vo, 24s., 
cloth. 

“Hagenbach is a genial and graceful writer. Over the simplest and driest 
details he throws a grace and a charm which is more akin to poetry than 
to prose. He is thoroughly Evangelical in his views, and very successfull 


ones the errors and fallacies of the Neologian school of his country.” 
—Rock. 
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VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 





i 


DEAN ALFORD—THE ‘STATE OF THE 
BLESSED DEAD. Advent Sermons. By the Very Rev. 
Henry ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Sixth Thou- 
sand. Square 16mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 

iit 


DEAN ALFORD.—THE COMING OW? DHElea, 
BRIDEGROOM. Advent Sermons. Third Thousand. 
Square 16mo, Is. 6d., cloth. . 

Ill. 


LURE WISEMAN.--MEN OF FAITH; or, 
Sketches from the Book of Judges. By the Rev. LUKE H. 
WisEMAN, M.A., author of “Christ in the Wilderness.” 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“Mr. Wiseman has shown remarkable power of combining accuracy of 
detail with vividness of effect. Careful and minute study of the sacred text, 
unobtrusive but watchful labour in detecting and exhibiting the graphic 
touches of the original writer, which our translation has not fully caught, 
picturesque delineation of the scenes recorded, keen appreciation of men and 
character, reverent recognition of God’s working in and by the heroes of the 
history and the people they delivered from heathen domination, are amongst 
the leading characteristics of this delightful book, which is as profitable as it 
- is interesting.” —London Quarterly K eview. 


IV. 


SAMUEL MARTIN.— RAIN UPON THE 
MOWN GRASS, and other Sermons. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster Chapel. 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth. 

Vv 


LEIGH MANN.— LIFE PR OBLEMS AN- 
SWERED IN CHRIST. Six Sermons By LrIcH 
Mann. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


“We are almost afraid of transgressing the bounds of that sobriety which 
is supposed to be incumbent upon critics in our notice of a little volume by 
Mr. Leigh Mann, so great is the admiration with which a study of its pages 


has inspired us.” —Guardian. 


ee 
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VOLUMES OF SERMONS—continued. 


THE CITY TEMPLE: Sermons Preached in the 
Poultry Chapel, 1869—1870. By JosrpH PARKER, D.D., 
Author of *‘ Ecce Deus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, red 
burnished edges. 


MONEY: A POPULAR EXPOSITION IN 
ROUGH NOTES. With Remarks on Stewardship and 
Systematic Beneficence. By the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


By the same Author, 


THE PRACTICAL POWER OF FAITH. An 
Exposition of Part of the Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews.. 
Fourth edition, with new Preface. Post 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


“This is the fourth edition of one of the best practical commentaries we 
know on this particular portion of Scripture, which the author has evidently 
long pondered and carefully explained.” —Rock. 


DISCOURSES .DELIVERED ON SPECIAL 
Seepage By Rev. R. W. Date, M.A. In crown 
vo, 6s., cloth. 


THE SONG OF CHRIST'S FLOCK IN THE 
TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By Rev. JoHn STOUGHTON, 
D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE DIVINE MYSTERIES ; The Divine Treat- 


ment of Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By Rev. 
J. Batpwin Brown, B.A. New edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d., cloth. 


IDOLATRIES, OLD AND NEW: THEIR 
CAUSE AND CURE. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. By the same 
Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. . 


THE MEASURE OF FAITH, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. Puitrp CoLBorNE. With Preface by the 
nate JouN StoucHTon, D.D. In feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
cloth. 
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PULBRLL 


HELES. 





THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


Designed for 


Preachers, Students, and Teachers. Vols. I. to V., price 
4s. 6d. each, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Vol. L.—Summary of Contents. | 


A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS OF 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO MATTHEW. Chaps. I. to 
XII. By JoserH PARKER, D.D. 

THE PULPIT. Discourses by 
various Clergymen and Ministers. 

NOTES UPON DIVINE REVE- 
LATION AS RELATED TO 
HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By the Epiror. 


(ONLY A FEW 


SEVENTY SUGGESTIVE OUT- 
LINES OF SERMONS. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Chaps. I. to X. With an Inter- 
linear Translation. By T. 
Hatt, M.A. 

THEILLUSTRATOR. Preachers 
and Preaching. 

REVIEWS OF CURRENT LI- 
TERATURE, &c., &c. 


COPIES LEFT.) 


Vol. I.—Summary of Contents. 


A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS OF 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO MATTHEW. Chaps. XIII. 
. Zone By JoserH PARKER, 

SOCRATIC SERMONS ON 
FAITH AND REVELATION. 
By the Epiror. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, 
with an Interlinear Translation. By 
T. D. Hatt, M.A. Conclusion. 

THE PULPIT. Discourses by 
various Clergymen and Ministers. 

SIXTY SUGGESTIVE OUT- 
LINES OF SERMONS. 


ELEMENTARY RULES OF 
GREEK SYNTAX. 


REMOTER STARS IN THE 
SKY OF THE CHURCH. 
Biographical Sketches by the Rev. 
Georce Guitritcan, Author of 
“The Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS 
FROM ANCIENT AND MO- 
DERN SOURCES. 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT LI- 





TERATURE, &c., &c. 


Vol. I1.—Summary of Contents. 


DISCOURSES by _Revs. 
Vaucuan, D.D., J. C. Jackson, 


Sroucuton, D.D., Epwin 
Jounson, B.A, Professor R. 
Fumnt, Maurice J. Evans, B.A., 


H. Acton, and Wm. Bex, M.P. 

MISREAD PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. J. 
BaLpDwin Brown, B.A. 

THE FOREIGN PULPIT. Dis- 
courses by J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 
D.D., Pasteur Brersizr, E. DE 
PRESSENSE, Pasteur VERNY, ALEX- 
ANDRE VINET. 

FIFTY SUGGESTIVE OUT- 
LINES OF SERMONS. 


R. ) ROUGH NOTES FOR EXTEM- 


PORE PREACHING. 

GERMS OF SERMONS. 

THE TRANSLATOR. New 
Translation of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
with Notes. By Prof. J. H. 
Gopwin. 

PREACHER’S DIRECTORY. 
Permanent Preaching for a Perma- 
nent Pastorate. Method in Ser- 
mons. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS, MIS- 
CELLANEA, &c., &c. 


[Continued on next page. 


Pulpit Helps—continued. 


THE OPULP LLANE LY oe. 
Vol. 1V.—Summary of Contents. 


THE STATE OF THE BLESS- 
ED DEAD. Advent Sermons by 
Henry Atrorp, D.D. 

AD CLERUM: Advices toa Voung 
Preacher. By JosErpH PARKER, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Ecce Deus,” &c. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE Co- 
RINTHIANS. With the Unem- 
phatic Words indicated as a Guide 
to the best Method of Public Read- 
ing. By ArTHuR J. BELL. 

NOTES ON THE INCIDENTS 
OF OUR LORD'S LIFE. By 
the Epiror. a 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF 
ST. MARKE’S GOSPEL. Con- 





clusion. By Prof. J. Gopwin. 
With Notes. 

HOMILETICAL “NOTES ON 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

THE FOREIGN PULPIT. Dis- 
courses by Eminent Continental 
Preachers. 

STRAY SIDE - LIGHTS ON 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. 

SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES OF 
SERMONS. 

REVIEWS OF CURRENT 
pret TURE, EXTRACTS, 

c: 


Vol. Vi—Summary of Contents. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TEN 
VIRGINS. Advent Sermons by 
Henry Atrorp, D.D. 

MISREAD PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. Second Series. 
By the Rey. J. BALDwin Brown, 





SL. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. A New Trans- 
lation, with Notes. By Prof. J. H. 
Gopwin. 

STRAY SIDE -LIGHTS ON 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By 
FRAnNcIs JACOx. 


ADCLERUM: Advices toa Voung| PULPIT GERMS. 


Preacher. By JoszEpH PARKER, 
D.D. Continued. 
OUTLINES OF SERMONS. 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT 
ieee TURE, EXTRACTS, 
C5, OG: 


MASTERPIECES OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, with Historical Sketches of 
Preaching in the different Countries represented, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers and 


their Discourses. 


By Henry C. Fisu, D.D. Two large 
vols., 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER.—ONE 


THOUSAND GEMS 
BEECHER. Edited and 
EVANS. 


FROM HENRY WARD 
Compiled by the Rev. G. D. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


ANECDOTES OF THE WESLEYS: Illustra- 
tive of their Character and Personal History. By the Rey. 


J. B. WAKELEY. Second 


cloth. 


Edition. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d., 
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New Series of the “ Pulpit Analyst.” 


Monthly, price 6d., 


THE PREACHER’S LANTERN: a Monthly 
Magazine for the Pulpit and Pew. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Paxton Hoop and the Rey. D. LONGWILL, M.A. 


Some idea of what it is intended “The Preacher’s Lantern” shall be, may 
be formed from the following programme of contents contemplated for 1871:— 

Pulpit Models.—A_ Series of Theological Papers by M. Le PasTEUR 
E. Brrsier.—Plans for Pulpit Architects : Outlines for Sermons, original 
and selected from the Pulpits of all Ages.—Our Prayer-meeting. Monthly 
pages of material fitted for such a service.—Sunday-school Addresses.— 
Side-Lights on Scripture Texts ; by the Rev. Francis JAcox, author of 
«Secular Annotations.”—The Self-contained Chapters of the Bible; a series 
of popular Expositions on some chapters which form in themselves a com- 
plete Compendium of Divine Truth.—Our Minister’s Breakfast ; a Monthly 
Conversation, with Essays and Discussions upon Current Literature, and 
Topics of Current Thought.—Light upon Dark Landings; Memorials of 
Obscure or Forgotten Excellence.—Walks of Usefulness.—Sacred Poetry ; 
nsually selections suitable to the illustration of ministerial work.—The 
Results of Modern Criticism applied to Difficult Texts ; by the Rev. D. 
Lonewrtt, M.A.—On the force and fulness of certain Greek Words used 
by the Apostle Paul. — Contributions of Extra-Christian Literature to 
Christian Light and Work.—Texts Illustrated by Facts and Figures. 


A specimen number post Sree for six stamps. 


AD CLERUM: Advices to a Young Preacher. 
By JosEPpH Parker, D.D., author of Ecce Deus.” Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

ef Favieg read ‘ Ad Clerum’ through twice, we cordially commend it to all 
young ministers as being one of the best books extant upon preaching and 
pastoral work.” —Literary World. : 

“ Full of bright, suggestive, and stimulating thought.”——Pvesbytertan. 


DR. ALEX. MA CLEOD.—CHRISTUS CON- 
SOLATOR ; or, the Pulpit in relation to Social Life. By 
ALEXANDER MAcLeop, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A good subject well handled ; the matter is of present importance, and 
every page of it teems with thought.”—& ecord. ; 

“A book original in its design, its chief object being to deal with the 
influence of the pulpit. This is done with great power and large knowledge 
of human nature. ‘There are also many excellent suggestions as to methods, 
by which to make the pulpit more effective. It is a book of special value to 
ministers.” —Christian Work. 


REMARKABLE FACTS: Illustrative and Con- 
firmatory of different Portions of Holy Scripture. By the 
Jate Rev. J. LEIFCHILD, D.D., with a Preface by his Son. 
New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
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WORK AMONG THE MASSES. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF EDWARD 
WRIGHT. Including Reference to his Work among the 
Thieves of London. By Epwarp L&acu, author of 
‘* Christian Work among the Lowly.” Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 5s. 


EXTRACT FROM TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Early Days at Bankside—A Young Thief—Attends the Theatre— 
Becomes one of a Gang of Thieves—Assault and first Imprisonment— 
Apprenticed as a Waterman—On the Treadmill in Old Brixton Prison— 
Becomes a Soldier, and Escapes—A Prize-fight—In Newgate for Felony— 
Nearly Married—Becomes a Potboy—And a Sailor—In Maidstone—Flogged 
on board the A lacrity—Ned’s Marriage—An habitual Drunkard—Summoned 
for Assaulting his Wife—And his Mother—Joins the Thames Police—Nearly 
Murdered—Engaged in Rowing Matches—Ned and his Wife Converted— 
No Employment—‘‘ Mother, give us some Bread ”—Selling Bibles—Singing 
with Children in the Street—Preaching in the New Cut—Exciting Scenes at 
Lambeth Fair and Billingsgate Market—Among the Hop-pickers—Hires the 
Penny Gaff—Ned’s Thieves’ Soup Suppers—Converted and Reformed Thieves 
—The Confessions of a Thief—Ned as an Evangelist in the Country—In 
Scotland—Labours in London—Conclusion. 


““Edward Wright, more especially known as ‘Ned Wright, the converted 
burglar,’ is one of the most remarkable and earnest of the revivalist preachers 
of the present day. His life has indeed been a strange and chequered one. 
Mr. Leach has given enough to show what kind of life the burglar led, and 
has gone on to relate in a graphic and pleasing style the history of the 
preacher. The book is an exceedingly interesting one, and will be found 
worthy of perusal by all.” —City Press. 

“Ned Wright is a phenomenon deserving of some study in his way, by 
those who would ask how the rude intelligence of the lowest classes of the 
population is to be reached by doctrines which, in ordinary modes of preach- 
ing, too often fly over their heads.”—Saturday Review. 

“There is one error into which the biographer of Edward Wright might 
have seemed very likely to fall which Mr. Leach has avoided. e has not 
been tempted by the romance of crime to paint the criminal large and the 
evangelist small, Enough is told to satisfy us that Wright, up till the time 
when he became an evangelist, was one of the most hardened, desperate, and 
notorious criminals in London, But we are not sickened by offensive details, 
nor wearied with superfluous instances, . . . A most enjoyable and, we 
must say, a most instructive volume. We heartily wish we had a few Ned 
Wrights in Glasgow.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“This book will be sure to command a very large sale, and to awaken in 
thousands an interest in the Apostle of the New Cut.”—Sword and Trowel. 

“The work cannot but be read with profound interest, and that interest 
must be increased tenfold by those who have seen this wonderful trophy of 
rich, free, and sovereign grace, and listened to his powerful, heart-stirring 
appeals to his fellow-sinners, his former companions in iniquity. The book 
abounds with facts of the most astounding character.” —Gosfel Magasine. 
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MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. ° 





. MISSIONARY LABOURS AMONG THE 
CANNIBALS. By Rev. JAMES Catvert. To which 
is prefixed an Account of the Islands and Inhabitants of 
Fiji, by Rev. THomas WILLIAMS. Edited by Grorer 
STRINGER Rowe. Cheap and Revised Edition, in one 
volume, 608 pp., illustrated, price 6s. 


«| Wo romance has so many exciting crises, wild scenes, hair- 
breadth escapes, and horrors. No history, even of the Church, contains 
such a straightforward and convincing account of a moral transformation—of 
rapid and steady victories gained by the labours of gentle men and heroic 
women over unutterable ferocity.” London Review. 

“‘®xceedingly interesting, both as furnishing the history of a strange 
people, and giving a minute account of their evangelization. The engravings 
which accompany the work are numerous and really illustrative.” —Clerical 
Fournal. 

“The book is complete and well written. The additions Mr. Rowe has 
made, as far as we can trace them, seem judicious.” —Contemporary Review. 

“Tt is not often that we have presented to us volumes so rich as those 
now before us, are, in observation, in glimpses of wild life, and in descriptions 
of men, whose disposition and habits are all we can picture a savage’s to be,” 
—WNorth British Review. 

“The volume is as interesting as a romance, and in the results it records 
is not unworthy to be regarded as a continuation of the Book of Acts.’”— 
Freeman. 

“The execution of the volumes is very thorough. They contain an 
astonishing mass of small facts compressed skilfully together, and when we 
close them we feel as if we understood the Fijians as well as civilized men 
- can ever understand savages with whom they have never come into actual 
contact.” Saturday Review. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ON THE BATILE- 
FIELD : Being Incidents of the Labours of the United 
States Christian Commission, With an Historical Essay 
on the Influence of Christianity in alleviating the Horrors 
of War. Eight full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«There is a great charm about this simple narrative of what Christian 
men did to assuage the horrors of the carnage, and diminish the anguish 
incident to the great American War. . . We pity the man who can 
read this book without strong emotion and without a deeper conviction of the 
power of the simple Gospel of Christ to meet the needs of broken hearts and 
dying men.”—S7itish Quarterly Review. 

“The account given of the origin, the labours, the trials, and the suc- 
cesses of the United States’ Christian Commission during the late Civil War, 
would be at any time interesting and touching, but is just now especially 
attractive. It will secure, and deserves to secure, a great number of attentive 
readers.” —Echo. ; 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MODEL WOMEN. By Rev. Witt1AM ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘‘Self-made Men,” ‘‘Kings of Society,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 5s. 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1871. The First 
Volume of a New and Enlarged Series. Beautifully Illus- 
trated, printed on fine Toned Paper, and in the richest style of 
binding, with gilt edges, price 6s. 

“More than 750 pages of excellent matter is here collected and arranged 
for young people, who may study it with pleasure and profit. Its principal 
attractions are the stories,—written, for the most part, by authors of ability 
and popularity ; but the pretty book is full of information on various topics 
important and interesting.” —A7t Yournal. 


New Edition of OLD MERRVS TRAVELS 
ON THE CONTINENT.  Profusely Illustrated. Feap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


“Lively and interesting all the way through. The woodcuts which illus- 
trate it are excellent.” —Guardian. 


MADELEINE’S TRIAL, and other Stories. 
By MADAME DE PRESSENSE. With Four Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


WALTER'S ESCAPE; or, the Capture of Breda, 
A Story of the Netherlands. By J. B. p— Lierpr, Author 
of ‘‘The Beggars ; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic.” 
With Twelve Full-page Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
cloth elegant. 


BEACONS AND PATTERNS; or, Lessons for 
Young Men. By Rev. W. Lanpets, D.D., Author of ‘ The 


Young Man in the Battle of Life,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, price 
3s. 6d., handsomely bound. 





A New Companion to the Bible. 


BIBLE LORE. By Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
Author of ‘‘Topics for Teachers,” ‘‘The Class and Desk,” 
&c. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“ Rich stores of information are given in a manner which makes the work 
of reading pleasant, and of remembering easy. Such a book as this, written 
in a thoroughly popular style, has long been wanted. Bible readers will 


pocme this contribution to the literary history of the sacred volume,.”— 
ock, 
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